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CIVIC AND 


moral training j[N schools. 

I, these “Keep to the right on the 

reasons, _of orange-peel about in the streets 

jt in the 

uu ova.ne 8^®°^ ■ railway carriage ; 

the seat opposite you m a^railw^^ ^ 


pavement ; ” “ D® not r ^ ^ crowd, unless 

and paper about inthe pa •- * 

you can do some goo ^^n^ ^.^ilway carriage;” “Do not talk so 


""T VfclTows in public as to annoy strangers.” 
loud to your school-* . ^ut they are at 

These are small th g , ^ 

least things, not m j make no apology for 

preparation for grea 
calling your ^ttent on once m 

matters at p ^d collectively— that indeed it is 

"irs\:.a lo tabue our pupL ; and that is the 
veS altar of morality. But one goes up to an altar by steps. 
S as a first step towards loving one’s neighbour .t ts not 
amiss sometimes for a child to learn not to make h.mself a 
nuisance to his neighbour. 

Days of Thanksgiving.-l have only one suggestion to 
make. It has always seemed to me Moses was truly wise 
and inspired in instituting national holidays to comrnemorate 
national deliverances. We have sacred holidays, with more 
or less trace of sacred associations ; and we have “ bank 
holidays.” Our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic 
have followed in the path of Moses. They think, and rightly, 
that they have much to be thankful for, and they have 
instituted days to express their thankfulness. But have we 
not also, we who join hands in a family circle of freedom 
round the world, much reason for being thankful r It one 
day in the year were set apart as Thanksgiving Day for the 
English-speaking races throughout our Empire, I should not 
indeed expect that the millions of toiling fathers would on 
that day resort much to church or chapel ; but, on the eve of 
Thanksgiving Day, I should feel sure that every teacher 
worthy of the name would welcome the opportunity of de- 
claring to the children to whom he stands in this respect as a 
parent, the “ noble works ” that God has done for our nation 
m our days and in the old time before us, and would not omh 
some reference to the “ noble works ” that are still in store for 
so aL? V"" righteousness. Such lessons, 

mip-ht r* greatly stimulate the minds of children, an 

countrv^n ^ perceptible power working in 

y r unity, and strength, and civic morality. 


ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

I A Richard Timberg, G.D. 
fOf Stockholm, ) 

(Continued from page 45.^ 

A HARMONIOUS development is the true aim f u • 
exercises, and this is a fact which a Physical 

lose sigh, of, nor must he flg« AlLhnKH" 
individual is far more likely than that of 
to take impressions, whethe^ it be for good ‘’"T 

exercises or occupations indulged in Ve can ea!’/ L® 
stand that this must be the casLf we tal i o e„„ 4m ?;■ 
he process of growth of the human skeleton, upofS 

ThYTl poPortio"® of the body entirely depend 

e skeleton IS not formed all at once in its final hardness 
and strength, but develops gradually from softer tissues 
cartilage, &c. At birth there is scarcely a hard bone in the 
urn an body. Ossification (the formation of bone) takes place 
with growth, and is not completed until a later period. Thus 
the thigh bone is not completely formed till about the 2 ist year, 
the ribs about the 15th, the breast bone not until about the 
30th, and so on. Therefore the first consideration with the 
young must be to build up the skeleton, the framework, and 
the muscles ought to be used as means to this end. In a child 
any attempt to form “ muscle,” in the athletic sense of the 
word, will only have the result of stunting and arresting its 
growth. This fact makes it not always an undoubted cause 
of satisfaction, se, to hear that in boys, hardly in their 
’teens, the circumference of the arm has increased during the 
school term by such and such a figure. Measurements of 
this kind are, besides, exceedingly difficult to take with 
exactitude, and that reduces still more their value. It is no 
great cause for alarm to find a youth about 14 or 15 years 
of age appearing long and lanky, angular and loose-jointed, 
ffe or she has, it is said, “ somewhat outgrown his or 
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i" •'eight has been 

her strength.” I'> ''e“‘hy;^;aevelopment; but if duringthis 
oS of proportion to muscular acqutrtng any 

critical period theyoa" “ ^ 3„„e few years ttme 

deformity, their aPPee«"' „„3cle then hav.ng tn 

greatly change. D ,all, may be, but not 

due course taken place, h^V better kntt 

disproportionate y so, - more rounded. 

together and untted, the P ^ chest and sound 

The great j'”?”''"’ ^noded to ; but I think this matter 
lungs has haf"" been as it is the essent.al 

deserves a ^ intention to inflict 

of all Physical Bducai . the process of 

upon this aud.Mce y intimate con- 

respiration. J>umc circulation, the two functions 

nection between respi s j individual’s capability 

upon the normal course of which the^^^ 

of physical deve opme children’s restraint on the 

detrimental influences of thajh;;f^^ chest-and we 

Tanno burrea'lL that the development of this part of the 

body Is a cmMw s,ne ,un non. To ensure the greatest 
oos.Jible capacity of the lungs, the first observance is to keep 
ihe spine straight. We have in due place mentioned hou 
the leaning posture, by compressing the abdomen, impe es 
the free movement of the diaphragm. Besides the action 
of this muscle our means of producing an inspiration is by 
elevating the ribs. The mere straightening of that part o 
the spine to which the ribs are attached has this effect. tit 
there are besides a great number of muscles whose specia 
object is to cause such an elevation. Many of these muscles, 
passing from the neck down on the chest, are tor their effect 
more or less dependent upon the head’s being kept erect, 
with the chin in and the shoulders well drawn back, 
purposely avoid going into anatomical details, particularly 
mentioning names, but I think that, from what has been said, 
it will be understood that the poorly developed individua , 
whom we pictured a little while ago, with his poking chm, 
round shoulders and flat chest, not merely presents a less 
pleasing appearance, but that here, as usual, health ana 
beauty are identical, and that, therefore, his bad carriage a. 
a more serious aspect. 


To correct ^ 

straighten the spine, and secure an 11, 

and slioulder.s, and to further a n carnage of head 

the body might, therefore, be givenTsT' development of 

Education. But still we have-not m Physical 

the means of accomplishine- thk really are 

forms of physical ex^^S^in tlThlTf' 

and sports, which we have hitherto ro °^^door games 

excellent features anH n casidered, possess many 

excellent teatures, and are well worthy of our encouragement 

whan pracfsed ,n moderation; but they do not altfgX; 

supp y the want They need to be supplemented® wid 

regu ar gymnastic exercises, systematically carried on, not 

for p ay not for show, but as a part of the school hygiene, 

for the benefit of the children. 

The term “ Gymnastics ” has the disadvantage of having 
been greatly used and misused : almost anything in the way 
of artificial movements or acrobatic tricks passing under this 
name, and it is therefore liable to be misunderstood. P'or 
use in school, the gymnastic exercises must be carefully 
sifted, and considered from one point of view only, — the 
physical well-being of the children. Gymnastics is “ the 
science of bodily exercises and their practice in accordance 
with the natural laws and requirements of the human 
organism.” This definition excludes every movement which 
has not a bearing upon, or a reason for existence in, those 
natural laws — laws which tend to the development and the 
maintenance of that harmony between the different parts of 
our system, the result of which is healtji. 

The object is not to learn to perform certain exercises, it 
is to produce a certain effect upon the body, and the specific 
exercises are the means to that end. Each individual pupil 
ought to practise the movements for his own benefit and 
according to his ability, not for comparison with others. 
The spirit of competition may be very well to bring individuals 
to perfection in specialities, but it is still more certain to 
keep back those that are naturally less favoured, and who 
precisely for that reason are more in need of the exercise ; 
competition ought therefore to be excluded from the sc oo 
gymnastics. On the other hand it is desirable that pupi s 
of too varying ability should not be brought together in t e 
•^ame class. Such variation does not go entirely according 
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— iTcasTlias to be judged on its 

to age, height or sex : Education the school is 

own merits ; but, as m tne ^ division 

divided into a great man^ Education; and a child ought 

with regard to the Physic ^lass without some 

not at all to be -„ed as to its physical condition. 

knowledge having been g classified according 

Gymnastic exercises k happen to be 

to the various appara importance 

executed. This ' the body, what particular 

than the effect they brought into play. From this 

part or group of muse distinctive classes, such as 

point of view there abdominal movements, lateral 

shoulder-blade movements, abdomi 

trunk movements, ^ g^es of movements during a 

The order of these ^,hen we reflect how 

lesson IS of no sma ™ ^ ^ ^ general, upon the 

^vprv movement has its ettect, locai 5 . 1 

systJm it is clear that the exercises must not Mlow each 
oSranyhow, but with due regard paid to this effect, l-or 
instance, an exercise which has unduly increased the action 
of the heart and lungs, must be followed by one which has a 
quieting influence upon the same organs. Within the specifi 
classes a carefully arranged progression from the easier to 
the more difficult exercises must be observed. 

For a full enjoyment of the benefits of a gymnastic training 
a proper gymnasium is required. It ought to be a large, 
light, and well-ventilated room, and fitted up with a certain 
amount of apparatus. I shall not enter upon any discussion 
of the relative value df different apparatus. None is abso- 
lutely bad, nor any absolutely good. It depends entirely 
upon how they are used. But some are less likely to be 
misused than others, and therefore decidedly superior ; ^tid 
as the exercises are distinctly not to be performed for shov . 
such luxuries as the spring-board and mattresses are 
superfluous. It may look better to the gallery if the jumpit'? 
by artificial help is carried a little farther, but no benefit is 
accruing therefrom to the pupils, and therefore the spring- 
board has no right to be included among the apparatus of a 
school gymnasium ; and this done away with, mattresses are 
not needed, as the children, when jumping from the flo®’’’ 
should also be able to land on the floor, without coming 
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any harm; and this thev will if • • 

due attention is paid to its mnJ ■ ’ ^’^structing the jump, 

Mattresses would only tempt to 

exclllvely ^ 

be allowed the use of anv anr.' i, pupils can 

a certain amount of simple prlp^alatolv^ through 

in the rank. These so callpH f ^ movements, executed 

generally here termed .‘drill.-are 

witn proper care and precision ; and I hold that this is most 
easily done, ,f no weights or hand apparatus are used, as the 
erm rea y implies. These movements should there- 

fore never be omitted, even with the most advanced pupils 
They have also a great educational value, as they teach order 
an discipline, not least, by being performed to word of 
command. That principle, instead of imitation, ought, as 
far as possible, to be carried through even with regard to the 
exercises on apparatus. 

The custom of performing free exercises according to music, 
on the other hand, is not to be recommended, as there is the 
fear of the rhythm then becoming the first consideration, at 
the expense of the precision of the movements. It is argued 
in favour of music that it makes the exercises more 
interesting, and consequently a greater recreation to the 
pupils It is quite true that the gymnastic exercises ought 
to be recreative, but this is not to be confounded with 
“amusing''; for to provide amusement is not the object of 
Physical Education. Still, recreative in a higher sense of 
the word, bodily exercises, rightly executed, certainly are. 
For by muscular activity the blood is drawn from central to 
peripheral parts of the system, congestions of the brain and 
internal organs — caused by intellectual work, combined with 
long sitting still on the school-benches — are thus relieved, 
3 -nd a recreation takes place as beneficial to the mind as to 
the body. 

With regard to the /ime that ought to be allotted to the 
gymnastic instruction, the ideal is obviously that the lessons 

- - - in school life, which the) 

constantly at hand. But, 


O ^ ^ I- 1 U 

should be daily, as the defects in school life, 
intended to neutralize r-r^riQf^intlv at 

unfortunately, that is not 


intended to neutralize, are . 

unfortunatelv. that is not always possible with the pre.sent 
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— ^ . and then, naturally, the old 

arrangements in is better than no bread." 

rule applies -that na ^^^^jgnt time for one special 
There is a difficulty t . and, moreover, for one 

subject in these days 

that is very often loo begin with. Physical 

is, however, a tatai rnerely a subject de hixe. 

Education must not ij^portance to the individual in 

but rather as ot gr subject, as it holds a unique 

after life than any on object of its introduction 

position by its aim instruction does not mean 

in the school wor • questions and answers, 

preparation for an , need, the need of 

It means, j, j„„jres for the healthy development 

movement w h well-ventilated 

nms if the children have not got large enough lungs 
class-rooms, it tne cm fresh air ? What 

in their narrow chests to benefit by the fresh air . wnat 

s even the use of intellectual instruction, if the overtaxed 

brains of the children are not capable of digesting the 

mental food they get during school hours r 

Physical Instruction ought, therefore, most decidedly, to 
have its recognized place in the curriculum of every school ; 
neither ought it to be omitted from the reports ; not so 
that the pupil’s proficiency in this subject should influence 
his advance from one form to another, although the pro- 
ficiency too ought to be reported upon ; but so that the 
behaviour observed in the gymnasium is of equal importance 


to that during any other lesson. 

Another point for consideration is to select the most 
favourable time of the day for the gymnastic lessons. They 
have to be fitted in with regard to other work, and to tffi; 
meal-times. Violent exercise after a full meal is naturall} 
bad ; and a course of physical instruction should not be 
carried out in the case of children who are tired by 3- 
day s attendance in school, or who are badly in want of food. 

The length of each lesson ought not to be more than fort) 
minutes, and much can be done in twenty minutes, for, 
during that time, the pupil should be kept in constant 
occupation without being idle for a moment. By a carefully 
arranged order between the different exercises this is 
possible, without exhausting the pupils ; and the lesson wiU 
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be all the more enjoyable 

thus put into it. ^y Hfe that is 

About the dress for tbp o-iTtr,,vo .• 

very particular. Light shoes, wkn’nffirrubbT 
rather a necessity, but in nthpr ubber soles, are 

will do that is Hght Ind Wp *ess 

(collars off), and which gives full' ^ round the neck 

Thus girls must not be hampererbyToo'long Xr^t:' 
It need ess to say by such abomina^ns as corses ' ’ 

to speak about the schoordiet\ndTodt 

a rule from our present point of view as from any other • 
particularly early to bed, for children want a great deal ot 
sleep. Plenty of water for external use is a boon which 
fortunately for the young, is well recognized in this country 
and a swimming bath is a very valuable accessory to the 
Physical Education in a school, swimming forming one of 
the most perfect of exercises. I have been told here, in 
England, that clergymen in Norway refuse to confirm their 
young parishioners if they are not able to swim. Of course, 

I do not believe that ; but certainly it is a great loss to any 
man, or woman, not to have learned this useful art. 

Unless the children are properly fed, no form of exercise 
will benefit them very much. I have once before com- 
pared the human body to a machine. This comparison 
holds good even in that respect, that a sufficient supply of 
fuel is the first condition for the working of it ; and I have 
no doubt that there are many schools of the poor in the 
large cities of this country, for which a soup kitchen would 
be a much more useful institution than a gymnasium. 

The ordinary English diet, such as children in more 
tortunate circumstances generally enjoy, is both as regards 
quantity and quality very satisfactory. There is, however, 
perhaps, a tendency to serve the food a little more highly 
flavoured with hot spices than ought to be necessary for 
child with a healthy appetite and uncorrupted taste, and 
ihat is a pity, for my opinion is that the habitua use o 
hot spices and tea and coffee is much more injurious to a 
child than, for instance, occasionally to taste intoxica mg 
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_ compared. 

drinks, with which it m to offend the laudable 

Be this said without any 

temperance kept your attention longer than 

I am afraid therefore, bring my paper to a rapid 

your interest, and inust, first, the necessity of 

close. I have triea i school, and then the means we 
Physical Education m education — placing 

have at our dispose that for which nothing 

systematic gymnasi ^ endeavoured to point 

else can be substitute . considerations that ought 

„u. the pnnc.pte and CO gymnastic instruction, 

•0 ‘rrnuTposeTy Sing Joing into the details, 

at the same tim p P special system of 

or ®'"" I should unhesitatingly advocate 

!In”g“ Swedish system, will, I dare say, from the beginning 
S heen regarded as a foregone conclusion by my audience, 
radmit, willingly, that such is the case, confident as I am 
that those of you to whom my representation of what a 
Physical Education ought to be has in any way appealed 
as sound and rational, will not think my preference un- 
justified, for this representation has in all essentials been but 
a description of the Swedish system of Physical Education. 


IHE GREAT TITMOUSE: PAR[/s MAJOR. 

By Mi.ss M. L. Armitj. 

WALKING along the bare woodlands, some mild and mug.v 
January morning, one may hear all at once a sound famS 
from byegone springs, and prophetic of a new spring • it is 
the loud love-couplet of the Great Titmouse. It is not 
indeed, so loud as it will shortly be, but it is piercing enough 
withal. “ Fee-dle, Jee-dle, fee-dlej says the bird, with beak 
opening wide at every reiterated accent ; or, as a friend has 
aptly rendered it, with a drop from B flat to F, Eat-it, 
eat-it, eat- it.” 

This is the note that has earned for the bird the title of 
Saw-sharpener, which is apt enough. Tor there is a steel- 
edge quality in the tone reminiscent of all sorts of metallic 
occupations ; and I have known a bird, by means of a third 
tone thrown lightly in (thus producing a triplet) to imitate 
the stroke of a blacksmith’s hammer, with the shivering ring 
of the anvil that follows. Nay, I have even heard it produce 
a double stroke and ring, thus making its note a four-divided 
sound ! But this is possibly refining! and certainly is asking 
too much consideration from the patient reader. As a matter 
of fact, no species of bird is invariable in its notes, though 
it has an actual code peculiar to the tribe, but will — in 
individuals of genius — cccr.sionally exceed the limits of the 
tribal art ; and so the loud love-note of the Great Titmouse 
may be roundly called a couplet. 

This bird is besides a great conversationalist, like all J it- 
mice. It talks with variety ; is capable of a soft whistling 
“ ou-ie" or “ mizzt-louie-louie,”— which seems to bespeak 

a dual content ; and, when flustered or excited, calls speak, 
^Peak, shur-r r-r.” Now these are notes for all the year, and 
are probably uttered by botlt the sexes, while the couplet 
is used by the male bird alone, and betokens the nesting tie. 
'I'hat it is heard thus early in the year implies that the bird s 



